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LIBRARY 
— UNIVERSITY OF ALBERTA 


INTRODUCTION TO CENTRAL EURASIA 


People in Change is a series of student source books focusing on people 
and emphasizing change. The books are designed to give students an 
overview of the history, life, and culture of people different from them- 
selves, and to help them understand these differences. 

Each book presents case studies of people interacting with their envi- 
ronment either in the past or in the present. From this interaction comes 
change, and the books show people experiencing the pressures and prob- 
lems that accompany change. People are seen in relation to changing 
values, changing economic bases, changing forms of government, chang- 
ing roles of religion, changing social institutions, etc. 

Students are encouraged to recognize that change is a constant factor in 
history. Their ability to make rational decisions in the future may depend 
on how well they understand and accept the inevitability of change. 

Central Eurasia presents four case studies describing political conditions 
and change during selected periods of time in Russia and Czechoslovakia. 
The point of view of the writing is described in an Introduction. 

The first two case studies, ‘People in Czarist Russia’’ and ‘People in 
Revolutionary Russia,” describe contrasting uses of power to bring about 
change: Ivan IV through his position as czar; Lenin through his skill with 
ideas and people. The last two cases of Central Eurasia contrast the effect of 
political change on two different men, Alexei, aloyal communist in Siberia, 
and Igor, a nonconforming filmmaker in Czechoslovakia. 

Central Eurasia avoids any in-depth study of communism for several 
reasons: the lack of reliable information, the complex historical back- 
ground, the danger of indoctrination, and the age of the student. The book 
focuses on a study of two men who influenced the political conditions of 
Russia, followed by a study of two men who reacted differently to similar 
political conditions. 
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CENTRAL EURASIA 


Political conditions reflect personalities of individuals as well 
as philosophical ideas. 


The kinds of government under which people in Central Eurasia have lived 
have been brought about in part by people in power who believed they 
knew what was best for all the people. 


The ideas and events to which people are exposed influence how they act. 


Boyhood experiences with boyars influenced Ivan IV to break their power. 

Western European ideas influenced Peter | to try modernizing Russia. 

The ideas of Marx influenced Lenin in his lifelong devotion to communism. 

Belief in socialist ideas guided Alexei to become a pioneer in Siberia. 

The restrictions of ‘socialist realism’ influenced Igor in his refusal to make 
films. 


The personalities of people can influence how they bring about or react to _ 


political conditions. 


Ivan and Lenin seemed to have personalities that drove them to work for 
political change regardless of opposition. 

Alexei seemed to have a personality that helped him to accept political 
conditions without question. 

Igor seemed to have a personality that forced him to resist political condi- 
tions that restricted his freedom. 


Economic conditions influence how people react to political actions. 


In czarist Russia, oppressed peasants cheered Ivan’s reforms. 

In revolutionary Russia, the continued poverty of the landless peasants 
caused many people to revolt against the czar. 

In Czechoslovakia, lack of economic progress led to a change in govern- 
ment leaders. 


Political power can be used to change the conditions under which people 
live. 


Ivan punished or destroyed his enemies. 

Lenin organized a revolution. 

The Communist Party improved living conditions for Russian workers. 

Dubcek allowed a brief period of democratic socialism for the people of 
Czechoslovakia. 


Power is derived from different sources. 


lvan’s power came in part from the traditional advantage of being czar. 
Lenin’s power came in part from his ability to write about his ideas. 


Dubcek’s power came in part from the support of people who wanted ~ 


change. 
Alexei probably believed in the power of cooperation. 
Igor probably believed in the power of truth. 


> 


KEY CONCEPTS 


Power Conflict 
Societal Control Modification 
Causality Values 
OBJECTIVES 


The objectives listed below are those particularly stressed in this Main 
Idea. These are shortened versions of the behavioral objectives presented 
in the Introduction to People in Change. The number in parentheses 
following each objective refers to the corresponding objective in the 
master list. 


Developing concepts (1) 

Making comparisons (2) 

Indicating relationships (3) 

Developing generalizations (4) 

Applying generalizations (5) 

Asking pertinent questions (6) 

Explaining cause-and-effect relationships (7) 

Formulating hypotheses (8) 

Exhibiting sensitivity to the feelings of others (9) 
Describing probable aspirations (10) 

Accepting merits of different ways of living and points of view (11) 
Conceptualizing one’s own values (12) 

Relating one’s values to those of others (13) 

Thinking autonomously (15) 

Expressing tentativeness and flexibility (16) 
Comprehending concepts and generalizations (17) 
Obtaining information from representational materials (19) 
Using map skills (20) 


SUGGESTED MATERIALS 


Chartpaper 

Wall map of the world 

Globe 

Rulers 

Duplicated outline maps (desk maps) of Central Eurasia 
Folders 


Books (fiction) 


A Late-Born Child, by Anatolli Aleksin. Translated by Maria Polushkin. 
World Publishing Company. New York, N.Y. 

Another Place, Another Spring, by Adrienne Jones. Houghton: Mifflin 
Company. Boston, Mass. 

Chief of the Cossacks, by Harold Lamb. Random House, Inc. New York, 
NvYa 

The Cossacks, by Barbara Bartos-Hoppner. Henry Z. Walck, Inc. New 
York, N.Y. 

The Diary of Nina Kosterina, by Mirra Ginsburg. Avon Books. New York, 
NPY: 

Escape, by Ota Hofman. Alfred A. Knopf. New York, N.Y. 

Fanny, by E. M. Almedingen. Farrar, Straus & Giroux, Inc. New York, N.Y. 
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Katia, by E. M. Almedingen. Farrar, Straus & Giroux, Inc. New York, N.Y. 
Nikolai Lives in Moscow (Children Everywhere Series, No. 5), by Deana 

Levin. Hastings House Publishers, Inc. New York, N.Y. 4 
Save the Khan, by Barbara Bartos-Hoppner. Translated by S. Humphries. 

Henry Z. Walck, Inc. New York, N.Y. 


Storm Over the Caucasus, by Barbara Bartos-Hoppner. Translated by 


Anthea Bell. Henry Z. Walck, Inc. New York, N.Y. 
With Dersu the Hunter, by Vladimir Arsenyev. George Braziller, Inc. New 
York, N.Y. 


Folk and Fairy Tales 


The Adventures of Strong Vanya, by Otfried Preussler. Abelard-Schuman, 
Ltd. New York, N.Y. 

Baba Yaga, by Ernest Small and Blair Lent. Houghton Mifflin Company. 
Boston, Mass. 

Favorite Fairy Tales Told in Czechoslovakia, by Virginia Haviland. Little, 
Brown & Company. Boston, Mass. 

How Wilka Went to Sea and Other Tales from West of the Urals, translated 
by Mirra Ginsburg. Crown Publishers, Inc. New York, N.Y. 

In a Certain Kingdom: Twelve Russian Fairy Tales, translated by Thomas P. 
Whitney. Macmillan Publishing Company. New York, N.Y. 

The Magic Ringlet, by Konstantin Paustovsky. Translated by Thomas P. 
Whitney. Young Scott Books. Reading, Mass. 

Russian Fairy Tales, translated by Marie Ponsot. Western Publishing Com- 
pany, Inc. New York, N.Y. 

Shepherd’s Nosegay: Stories from Finland and Czechoslovakia, by Parker 
Fillmore. Edited by Katherine Love. Harcourt Brace Jovanovich, Inc. New 
York, N.Y. ( 

Tales the People Tell in Russia, by Lee Wyndham. Julian Messner, Division 
of Simon & Schuster, Inc. New York, N.Y. 

Three Rolls and One Doughnut: Fables from Russia, edited by Mirra Gins- 
burg. Dial Press, Inc. New York, N.Y. 

Tit for Tat and Other Latvian Folk Tales, edited by Mae Durham. Translated 
by Skaidrite Rubene-Koo. Harcourt Brace Jovanovich, Inc. New York, 
Naya 

Ukrainian Folk Tales, by Marie H. Bloch. Coward, McCann and 
Geoghegan, Inc. New York, N.Y. 

The Water Sprite of the Golden Town: Folk Tales of Bohemia, by Zdenka 
Quinn and John P. Quinn. Macrae Smith Company. Philadelphia, Pa. 


Books (nonfiction) 


Czars and Czarinas of Russia, by Tamara T. Rice. Lothrop, Lee & Shepard 
Company. New York, N.Y. 

Children of Czechoslovakia (Children of the World Series), by Marcela 
Andrlova. Sterling Publishing Company, Inc. New York, N.Y. 

Czechoslovakia, Hungary, Poland, by lvan and Mary Volgyes. Thomas 
Nelson, Inc. Camden, N.J. 

East Europe (First Books Series), by Carol Z. Rothkopf. Franklin Watts, Inc. 
New York, N.Y. 

Eastern Europe, Czechoslovakia, Hungary, Poland (World Library), by God- 
frey Blunden. General Learning Corporation. Morristown, N.J. 

The Fall of the Winter Palace, by Robert Goldston. Franklin Watts, Inc. New 
YOrk uN. Ye | 

Finding Out About the Early Russians, by Tamara T. Rice. Lothrop, Lee & 
Shepard Company. New York, N.Y. 














The Key to Moscow (Keys to the Cities Series), by Harrison Salisbury. J. B. 
Lippincott Company. Philadelphia, Pa. 

The Land and People of Czechoslovakia (Portraits of the Nations Series), by 
Elvajean Hall. J. B. Lippincott Company. Philadelphia, Pa. 

The Land and People of Hungary (Portraits of the Nations Series), by Emil 
Lengyel. J. B. Lippincott Company. Philadelphia, Pa. 

The Land of the Russian People (Portraits of the Nations Series), by Alexan- 
der Nazaroff. J. B. Lippincott Company. Philadelphia, Pa. 

Picture Map Geography of Eastern Europe (Picture Map Geography Series), 
by Elvajean Hall and Calvin L. Criner. J. B. Lippincott Company. Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

Picture Map Geography of the USSR (Picture Map Geography Series), by 
Alexander Nazaroff. J. B. Lippincott Company. Philadelphia, Pa. 

Rise of Russia (Great Ages of Man Series), by Robert Wallace. Time-Life 
Books. New York, N.Y. 

Russia (Life World Library), by Charles W. Thayer. General Learning Cor- 
poration. Morristown, N.J. 

Russia: Adventures in Eyewitness History, by Rhoda Hoff. Henry Z. Walck, 
Inc. New York, N.Y. 

Russian Composers, by Elsa Z. Posell. Houghton Mifflin Company. Boston, 
Mass. 

The Russian Revolution, by Anthony Cash. Grossman Publishers, Inc. New 
Yorke NPY: 

Russia: The Story of a Nation, by William Habberton. Houghton Mifflin 
Company. Boston, Mass. 

Russia Under Stalin, by Michael Gibson. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. New York, 
NAY: 

Russia Under the Czars (Horizon Caravel Books: Adventures in History 
Series), by Henry Moscow and Cyril E. Black. American Heritage Publish- 
ing Company. New York, N.Y. 

Soviet Union, by W. Douglas Jackson. The Fideler Company. Grand 
Rapids, Mich. 

Soviet Union (First Books Series), by Louis L. Snyder. Franklin Watts, Inc. 
New York, N.Y. 

Young Russia, by Rita Vandivert. Dodd, Mead & Company. New York, N.Y. ° 


Films 


Bags. Color. 9 min. Available from Pyramid Film Productions, P.O. Box 
1048, Santa Monica, Ca. 90406. 

Czechoslovakia: The Land and the People. Black and white. 16 min. Avail- 
able from Coronet Instructional Films, 65 East South Water Street, 
Chicago, III. 60601. 

Czechoslovakia: Progress in Industry. Color. 18 min. Available from 
McGraw-Hill Textfilms, 1221 Avenue of the Americas, New York, N.Y. 
10020. 

Prague—The Summer of Tanks. Black and white. 29 min. Available from 
United World Films, 2001 South Vermont Avenue, Los Angeles, Ca. 
90007. 

Siberia: A Day in Irkutsk. Color. 51 min. Available from McGraw-Hill Text- 
films, 1221 Avenue of the Americas, New York, N.Y. 10020. 

Siberia: The Endless Horizon. Color. 51 min. Available from Films Inc., 1144 
Wilmette, Wilmette, Ill. 60091. 

Soviet School Children. Color. 11 min. Available from BFA Educational 
Media, 2211 Michigan Avenue, Santa Monica, Ca. 90404. 

The Soviet Union: Faces of Today. Color. 26 min. Available from Ency- 
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clopaedia Britannica Educational Corporation, 425 North Michigan Av- 
enue, Chicago, III. 60611. 

The Soviet Union: Past and Present. Color. 21 min. Available from Coronet 
Instructional Films, 65 East South Water Street, Chicago, III. 60601. 
Twenty-four Hours in Czechoslovakia. Color. 57 min. Available from Na- 
tional Film Board of Canada, 680 Fifth Avenue, Suite 819, New York, N.Y. 

10019. 


Filmstrips 


The Culture of Czechoslovakia. Available from Society for Visual Educa- 
tion, Inc., 1345 Diversey Parkway, Chicago, Ill. 60614. 

Czech Agriculture. Available from Society for Visual Education, Inc., 1345 
Diversey Parkway, Chicago, III. 60614. 

Ivan the Terrible. Available from Multi-Media Productions, Inc., P.O. Box 
5097, Stanford, Ca. 94306. 

Soviet Agriculture. Available from Encyclopaedia Britannica Educational 
Corporation, 425 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, III. 60611. 

Soviet Land, Soviet People. Available from Encyclopaedia Britannica Edu- 
cational Corporation, 425 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 60611. 

This is the Soviet Union. Available from Society for Visual Education, Inc., 
1345 Diversey Parkway, Chicago, Ill. 60614. 


TEACHER REFERENCE 


A Short History of Russia by R. C. Charques, Dutton, 1956. 
Values Clarification: A Handbook of Practical Strategies for Teachers and 
Students by Sidney Simon et al, Hart, 1972. 
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Political conditions reflect personalities of individuals as well 
as philosphical ideas. 


The kinds of government under which people in Central Eurasia have lived 
have been brought about in part by people in power who believed hey 
knew what was best for all the people. 


Opener 


Ask the students to think of a friend, relative, actor, singer, sports hero, 
news personality, etc. Then ask several students to describe the person 
they have in mind. Write several of the descriptive words they use on the 
chalkboard, especially the slang words. Then ask the students for different 
ways of saying the same thing. 


Note: Your students may not need the above practice session. It is sug- 
gested as a way of helping students with limited vocabulary. If all the 
responses are physical characteristics, ask the students for words that 
describe the personality of the person. 


Have the students work in pairs and write a list of words that describes 
people. Then have each pair of students circle the five words on their list 
they consider the best. Ask one of each pair of students to report their five 
words, until all pairs of students have reported. Then list the words on 
chartpaper, for they will be used again in Activities 1,11, and 26. Then ask: 


1. Which of the words on the list might be grouped to- 
gether because they are alike in some way? 


When someone gives a grouping ask: 
2. Why do you think they should go together? 
Write the suggested groups on the chalkboard. Then ask: 
3. What name (or label) would you give each group? 


As the students respond, write the labels above the groups on the chalk- 
board. Then ask: 


4. Which items can be grouped differently? 

5. What makes you think so? 

6. What new labels or changes in the present labels are 
needed now? Why? 


Erase the groups on the chalkboard. Then ask each student to form differ- 
ent groups from the chartpaper list, giving a label to each group. 


Note: Set up folders in which students can file their writings, charts, maps, 
etc. Plan a way to keep these folders in the classroom. 


Student responses to Question 3 (labeling groups) can be evaluated ac- 
cording to the following criteria. For each criterion the high and low ends 
of the spectrum of possible student responses are illustrated. 
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a. Does the student’s label include abstract words which 
refer to qualities or attitudes rather than concrete objects 
or direct sensory experience? 

For example: “how people treat others.” 


b. Does the student’s label include no abstract words or 
refer to concrete objects or direct sensory experience? 
For example: “how people look.” 


Student responses can also be evaluated according to Flexibility. Note the 


extent to which a student is able to regroup items or add or subtract items 
from groups. 
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have been brought about in part by people in power who believed they 
knew what was best for all the people. 


Sequence 1 


Note: The student material describes Ivan as he saw himself. There is one 
focus in this sequence on the way we see ourselves and the way others see 
us. There is another focus on the difficulty writers have reporting events of 
the past when the records cannot be proved or disproved. 


Activity 1: Have the students bring in articles from current newspapers and 
magazines that describe events and people. Ask them if there are any new 
words used in the articles to describe people. Add these new words to the 
chart list made in the Opener. 


Divide the class into several groups to report on the articles. Appoint a 
leader for each group, and give the leader a copy of the following ques- 
tions. Each group is to discuss the questions after the content of a news 
article has been reported. 


Which points in the article describe actual events that the 
reporter probably saw? 

Which points describe events that the reporter probably 
heard about from someone else? 

What difficulties might the reporter have had in getting 
information? 

What difficulties might the reporter have had in ee the 
news article after getting the information? 


Reassemble the class and ask: 


What can you say about the writing of news articles? 


Activity 2: Act out an incident in the classroom for the students without 
their knowing it has been planned. (You might ask one or two students to 
cooperate in secret.) Incidents such as the following might be used: 


Two students disagree about an assignment and come to 
the teacher to mediate. 

One student reports to the teacher on the misbehavior of 
another student. 

The teacher catches a student cheating. 

One student takes another student's book or pencil and an 
argument develops. 


Make the incident loud and end it quickly. Then ask the students to think 
about what they saw and write an account of it, as if they were reporters. 
Tell them to think about the following before they write. 


What happened, where and when? 
Who was. involved and how? 
What conclusions can be drawn, if any? 
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Have the students share their accounts of what happened. Then ask: 


What differences are there among the accounts? 
Why are there these differences? 


Optional Activity: Invite a local news reporter to the class and have the 
students interview him about his/her job. Have the students prepare for 
the interview by developing questions to ask the reporter. 


Activity 3: Introduce the class to the book and the four men discussed in it 
by referring them to the Table of Contents. Draw a timeline on the chalk- 
board like the one below. 


1500 1600 1700 1800 1900 2000 


eG Serres Pye er eS 


Tell the class the four time periods they will be studying are the following: 


Ivan IV 1547-1584 


Lenin 1887-1924 
Alexei 1967 
Igor 1968 


Ask volunteers to mark the time periods on the timeline. Then ask: 


How many years ago did Ivan live? 
How can people today find out about what happened 400 
years ago? 


Have the class read the Introduction on pages 2-3 to find out where the 
author, Leonard Gross, got information about the four men. Then ask: 


Where did Mr. Gross get his information? 

What differences are there between his way of getting 
information and your way of getting information for the 
news article? 

How is writing about the past different from writing about 
recent news? 

How is it similar? 

Which would be easier, to write about the past or to report 
news events? Why do you think so? 


Activity 4: Tell the students that some of the illustrations for the unit about 
czarist Russia are artists’ ideas about events or people of that time period. 
Have them look at the pictures on pages 4-33 to decide what things in 
czarist Russia were of most interest to the artists. Then ask: 


What things were shown by artists? 
What things were not shown? 


Refer the students to pages 20 and 21. Tell them these two pictures were 
painted by Englishmen 200 years after the reign of Ivan IV. Ask: 


What information about the peasants do these pictures 
show? 

Why do you think artists were more interested in the ruling 
class than in the common people? 

What effect might these artists’ ideas have on someone 
writing about czarist Russia? 
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Optional Activity: Ask interested students to read more about the early 
history of Russia and report on it in Activity 10. 


Suggested references: 
Books (nonfiction): 


Czars and Czarinas of Russia 
Russia: Adventures in Eyewitness History 
Russia Under the Czars 


Books (fiction): 


The Cossacks 

Save the Khan 

Storm Over the Caucasus 
Tales the People Tell in Russia 


Film: 
The Soviet Union Past and Present 
Sound filmstrip: 


Ivan the Terrible 


Activity 5: Have the class read pages 5-16 to find out what happened to Ivan 
IV when he was 52 years old and in the 35th year of his reign as czar. 


After the reading, ask: 
What happened that night in November? 
After students have discussed the main points in the incident, ask: 


What are some things that lvan remembered about his 
earlier life? 


Points mentioned in the reading include: 


His parents had died. 

Boyars fought over him and his brother. 

The boyars didn’t care about him. 

He and his brother were often hungry and didn’t have 
proper clothing. 

He read many books. 

He studied history. 

He was different from many other Russians. 

He came to hate the boyars. 

He had a prince killed by bloodhounds. 

He watched boys beat up each other. 

He made himself czar. 


Record responses on chartpaper or transparency for use in Activity 10. 


Which events might have caused other events? 

Why do you think (reading books) caused (Ivan to be 
different)? 

What words might describe a man who read many books? 


a man who threw a prince to the bloodhounds? 
a man who watched boys beat up each other? 
a man who made himself czar? 

a man who struck his son? 
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Possible responses: 


cruel regretful strong 

violent religious intelligent 
powerful old afraid of others 
ruthless demanding crazy 


Ask: 
From what you have read so far, what conclusion might you make 
about the kind of person Ivan was? 


After several conclusions are suggested, ask: 


What are some dangers in drawing conclusions about Ivan 
from the reading and pictures in your book? 


Activity 6: Divide the class into five or six groups. Ask each group to makea 
list of all the words or phrases it can include the word power, such as power 
mower, horsepower, and black power. 

Ask a volunteer from each group to read the group’s list. As the phrases 
are read, ask: 


What does power mean in this phrase? 
Then ask: 


What is the difference between electric power and people 
power? 

What kind of power do people have? For example, what 
kind of power does a teacher have? students? parents? 

Where do these people get their power? 

What might happen if one group should get all the power? 

Why do you think people need protection from the power 
of others? 


Activity 7: Have the class read pages 16-33 and take notes to answer the 
following questions: 


a. What were some of things lvan remembered doing as 
czar? 

b. Which of the things had something to do with power 
(either lvan’s power or someone else’s power)? 


Have the students write an “a” beside the notes that answer question “a” 
and ‘‘b’’ beside the notes that answer question “b.” 


Note: If the students are unskilled in taking notes, have a practice session 
using student pages 5-6. Have each student write the question, “What did 
Ivan do?” Then have the class review page 5 and decide the main points 
that answer the question. Help them word their notes in brief phrases or 
simple sentences. For example: 


p. 5 Ivan went to see his son. 

He told Irina to change her dress. 
p- 6 He slapped Irina. 

He hit his son with his staff. 

He ran out the door. 
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After the reading, ask: 
What were some of Ivan’s actions as czar? 
List the responses on chartpaper for use in Activity 10. Then ask: 


1. Which of these actions helped Ivan gain power or keep 
it? 

2. How did (taking government jobs away from boyars) 
give Ivan more power? How did (defeating the Tartars) 
help him keep power? 

3. Which of the actions were to take power away from 
others? 

4. Why do you think Ivan wanted (the church) to have less 
power? 

5. What can you say about Ivan’s use of power? 


Activity 8: Ask the students to recall what happened when Ivan saw Prince 
Andrei tear the Metropolitan’s cloak and when Ivan had the prince thrown 
to the dogs (pages 9-10). Ask: 


1. How do you think Ivan felt when he saw Pince Andrei 
tear the cloak? 

2. Why do you think he felt this way? 

3. How do you think Ivan felt when he threw Prince Andrei 
to the bloodhounds? 

4. Why do you think he felt this way? 


After the students have discussed how they think Ivan felt, read the 
following: 


Mr. Gross made the following statement about how he 
believes Ivan felt after he had Prince Andrei killed: ‘It was 
Ivan’s first taste of power. And he liked the taste.” 


Ask: 


What do you think Mr. Gross means by this statement? 

What information in the book supports Mr. Gross’s idea 
about Ivan? 

According to Mr. Gross’s account in the book, what 
doubts does Ivan seem to have about his own actions? 

As lvan remembers the past, what excuses does he have 
for his actions? 


Read the first paragraph on page 33 to the class. Ask: 


Why do you think Ivan had prayers said for his victims after 
the death of his son? 


Activity 9: Have the students find Muscovy on the map, page 14. Have them 
work in pairs and write map questions to ask each other about boundaries, 
directions, and the use of the scale of miles to measure distance. 

After the student questions have been asked and answered, have the 
class look at the map on page 24 and compare it to the one on page 14. Ask: 


Which land was added to Muscovy during lIvan’s rule? 

Which land was lost during Ivan’s rule? 

What other information do these maps provide about Rus- 
sia when Ivan was czar? 
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Have the class read the picture captions on pages 22, 27, 28, 29. Ask: 


What do the captions and the maps tell you about some of 
the problems Ivan had? 


Have the students write answers to the questions included in the captions 
on pages 14 and 15. 

Distribute desk maps of Eurasia. Have the students locate and name the 
landforms and bodies of water that had special significance to Ivan IV. 
Have students file the completed maps in their folders. 


Activity 10: If students have read other references about early Russia, ask 
them to report at this point. Then duplicate the following information for 
all the students to read: 


For centuries Muscovy had been overrun by Tartar and 
Mongol tribes from the east and had been attacked by 
European princes from the west. At best, the area was a 
scattered. group of territories and towns that had little 
loyalty for each other. The many princes who ruled the 
territories could not overcome their differences and stop 
their fighting. 

Moscow had been growing in importance and strength 
for about two centuries. About 100 years before Ivan IV,. 
there was civil war for nearly 20 years and Moscow 
changed rulers several times. Then, in 1480, the ruler of 
Moscow refused to pay taxes to the Tartars, and Moscow’s 
armies began to capture other territories, forcing them to 
pay taxes to Moscow. At the same time more trade de- 
veloped between European countries and Russia, and 
Moscow became a trading center for the area. 

When Ivan IV took the throne, Muscovy was an or- 
ganized territory but many princes, boyars, and the church 
held much of the power. These groups still fought among 
themselves and did not want to give up their power. Also, 
the tribes and countries surrounding Muscovy could at- 
tack at any time. Compared to other European countries 
Muscovy was a disorganized land. 


After the reading, ask: 


1. What in the reading supports the idea that Muscovy was 
disorganized? 


Have the students review the charts from Activities 5 and 7. 


2. From all the information we have, what do you think 
were some of the reasons for the way Ivan acted as czar? 
3. What do you think were the effects of Ivan’s reign as 
czar? 

4, What can you say about Ivan as czar? 


Student responses to Question 4 can be evaluated according to the follow- 
ing criteria. For each criterion the high and low levels of possible student. 
responses are illustrated. 


1. Abstractness 


a. Does the student’s response include abstract words 


Explaining 


which refer to qualities or attitudes rather than to concrete 
incidents? 

For example: ‘Ivan was influenced by his past and the 
people around him.” 


b. Does the student’s response include no abstract words 
and/or refer to concrete incidents? 
For example: “Ivan’s parents died.” 


2. Inclusiveness or completeness 


a. Does the student’s response encompass several impor- 
tant aspects of Ivan as czar? 

For example: “Ivan used his power to get rid of his 
enemies and make Russia a stronger country.” 


b. Does the student’s response omit most important as- 
pects of Ivan as czar? 
For example: “Ivan got rid of his enemies.” 


3. Ethnocentrism (Note that it is the absence of this quality that is desired 


as in “a” below.) 


a. Does the student indicate an understanding of the Rus- 
sian people without taking a superior view of his own 
culture group? 

For example: ‘Many people disagreed with Ivan’s plans 
for Russia.” 


b. Does the student express negative comments about the 
Russian people based on a superior view of his own cul- 
ture group? 

For example: “People disagreed with Ivan and thought he 
was crazy, like all Russians.” 


Activity 11: Write the following quote on the chalkboard and tell the class 


that it was written by Ivan IV: 


“A Czar must always weigh and judge. Mercy and gentle- 
ness for the good. Cruelty and torment for the wicked. A 
Czar who hesitates in this will never make a Czar.” 


Ask: 


What do you think Ivan meant by this? 

What might be some advantages in rulers believing the 
way lvan did? 

What might be some disadvantages? 


Refer the class to the list of words that describe people (developed in the 


Opener) and ask: 


Which words on the list might Ivan have used to describe 
himself before he struck his son? after he struck his son? 
Which words might the boyars have used to describe Ivan? 
the Tartars have used to describe Ivan? 
Ivan’s daughter-in-law have used to describe Ivan? 
Anastasia, lvan’s wife, have used to describe Ivan? 
Why do you think there would be a difference between the 
words Ivan used and the words other people used? 
How would you describe lvan’s personality? 
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Activity 12: Write the quote below on the chalkboard. 


‘Ivan was not born terrible. Destiny made him terrible. He 

achieved great things for Russia and he brought Russia to 

ruin. He began as a bright, well-intentioned, but unhappy 
boy and ended as a mad, evil, unhappy old man.” 

ein: from Russia Under The Czars 

by Henry Moscow, p. 55, 

American Heritage Publishing Co., 1962 





Discuss the quote with the students in order to clarify its general meaning 
as well as the more specific meaning of the underlined phrases. Have the 
students work in small groups. Ask them to select one of the underlined 
words or phrases and then to review the information in the book to find an 
incident that supports this description of Ivan. Each group is to plan a 
pantomime of the incident. When a group is ready to perform, they are to 
write the chosen words on the board and pantomime the incident. The rest 
of the class is to guess the incident, and a panel of student judges is to 
decide if the incident is appropriate for the words, giving reasons why or 
why not. 


Activity 13: Write several of the following titles on the chalkboard: 


The great leader 

The poor people’s czar 
The czar that made Russia great 
The unifier of Russia 
Ivan the powerful 

A religious czar 

The mistreated child 
A-compassionate man 
A crazy Czar 

An intelligent czar 

The strong czar 

A sad person 

Ivan the terrible 


Ask: 
Which of these titles do you think are good titles for Ivan? 


Why do you think so? 


Have each student choose a title for lvan and write a statement explaining 
why he/she believes his/her choice of title is appropriate for Ivan. Let 
students share their writings in small groups before filing them in folders. 


The student’s written statement about his/her choice of a title for Ivan can 
be evaluated according to the following criteria. For each criterion the high 
and low levels of possible student responses are illustrated. The examples 
below of possible student responses are brief due to limited space. Your 
students will probably write longer statements. 


1. Use of factual information 


a. Does the student use accurate and relevant facts in 
his/her explanation? 

For example: “ ‘Ivan the terrible’ because he killed many 
people, including his own son.” 


b. Does the student use inaccurate and/or irrelevant facts 
in his/explanation or indicate no factual support? 

For example: “ ‘Ivan the terrible’ because in his picture he 
looks mean.” 


2. Logical coherence 


a. Does the student use facts that clearly and logically go 
together to explain his/her point of view? 

For example: “ ‘The poor people’s czar’ because Ivan did 
things poor people wanted, like making taxes lower and 
letting them elect governors.” 


b. Is the student unable to support his/her explanation 
with logically related facts? 

For example: “ ‘The poor people’s czar’ because there 
were many poor people in Russia.” 


If this procedure for evaluating student responses is used frequently, 
growth can be noted. The teacher can help the child whose explanations 
are consistently irrelevant or illogical by talking with the child, helping 
him/her to clarify his explanation. However, be careful not to discourage 
the child from attempting explanations. 
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Political conditions reflect personalities of individuals as well 
as philosophical ideas. 


The kinds of government under which people in Central Eurasia have lived 
have been brought about in part by people in power who believed they 
knew what was best for all the people. 


Sequence 2 


Note: After Ivan IV, the czar who changed Russia the most was Peter I. 
Peter the Great was determined to bring the skills, ideas, and fashions of 
western Europe to Russia. The following activities focus on Peter the Great 
and the conditions and events that led to an organized revolution during 
the lifetime of Lenin. 


Activity 14: Recall with the class the information in the reading from 
Activity 10: 


For centuries Russia was under the control of Mongols and 
Tartars. Other Europeans considered Russia a disor- 
ganized land. 


Ask: 
What did Ivan try to do for Russia? 


Read or duplicate the following excerpts for the class. In the first, one 
historian has written about the period just before Peter I, 100 years after the 
death of Ivan. 


. . . For the nation at large, life remained fixed in the im- 

memorial pattern of the village community, a cluster of 

chimneyless earthern or wooden huts, filth and ragged- 

ness, the ‘‘darkness” of poverty, ignorance, supersitition 
and drunkenness. 

from A Short History of Russia 

by R. C. Charques, p. 102, Dutton, 1956 


In 1697 Peter the Great took many Russian officials and 
young nobles to western Europe to learn Western ways. 
One European called the Russians ‘‘baptized bears.’ After 
18 months Peter returned home and the people of Moscow 
came to greet him. ‘Peter embraced his welcomers. Then, 
with a barberlike flourish, he produced shears and snip- 
ped off beard after beard. To Peter the beard represented 
Russian backwardness. . .. He outlawed the long coats 
that Muscovites had worn for centuries. . . . He opened 
technical schools and he established Russia’s first news- 
paper.” . 
adapted from Russia Under the Czars by Henry Moscow, 
pp.84-85,, American Heritage Publishing Co., 1962 


There were many old Russians who, after having their 
beards shaved off, saved them preciously, in order to have 
them placed in their coffins, fearing that they would not be 
allowed to enter heaven without their beards. [The Czar 


Comparing 


also ordered that] women, as well as men, should be in- 

vited to entertainments such as weddings, banquets, and 

the like, where both sexes should mingle in the same 

Hallavaces 

from The Human Adventure, Readings in World History, 
pp. 212-213, Harcourt, Brace & World, Inc., 1964 


Ask: 


What was Peter the Great trying to do? 

In what way was Peter like Ivan IV? 

Who do you think would be in favor of Peter’s ideas? 
Who do you think would be against them? Why? 


Activity 15: Duplicate the following timeline for the class, leaving sufficient 
room to add dates from later intake. 


1584—death of Ivan IV; violence and protest by slaves, peasants, and other 
groups against oppression by boyars and landholders occurred 
throughout late 1500s and into early 1600s 

1649—laws to make peasants the property of landholders (serfdom) 

1650—serf rebellions in several places 

1662—revolt in Moscow 

1670—big revolt against serf-owning gentry 

1700—military conscription of peasants for army of Peter | 

1718—poll tax on males of peasant households; serfdom extended to 
cover some free peasants 

1741—serfdom extended to cover worker groups; many peasants flee to 
Siberia 

1755—first university founded in Moscow 

1767— imperial decree forbade all complaints by a serf against his master 

1773— large peasant revolt crushed 

1790— educated noble sent'to Siberia for writing book about peasant 
poverty and serfdom 

1801— right to own land given to some classes of peasants 

1816—young nobles secretly organized as revolutionaries for reform 

1825—Decembrist revolt by revolutionaries and army officers; czar started 
secret police, suppressed all reform ideas; 600 to 700 peasant upris- 
ings throughout Russia 

1833—selling of serfs stopped 

1842—law allowed peasant to buy land from his master 

1861—law stopped serfdom, but freed serfs couldn’t get enough land to 
farm 

1877—secret society formed; used propaganda and terrorism to achieve 
revolution 

1884— university freedom abolished; press restricted 

1891—Russia’s worst famine 

1900- 

1903—underground Socialist-Revolutionary Party formed to fight for 
common ownership of land; wave of industrial worker’s strikes 

1905—Bloody Sunday, followed by first revolution 


Explain the meaning of the following words: 


conscription: forced service in the army 

propaganda: the spreading of information to influence 
. what others think 

gentry: upper class; landowners 
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revolt: an uprising against authority 
revolution: a sudden, complete change (with or without 
violence), such as replacing one form of gov- 
ernment with another 
serfs: people bound to an area of land, who owe duties 
and services to the owner of the land but who are 
not the personal property of the owner 
peasants: people (usually farmers) living in communities 
who produce small amounts and are dependent 
for some needs on urban areas of their society. 
Nonpeasants benefit from the peasant produc- 
tion, control the conditions of peasant life, and 
treat the peasant as inferior. 


Chronology | Discuss the difference between peasant and serf, and between revolt and 


Formulating 
hypotheses 
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revolution. Ask: 


What happened to the peasants between 1584 and 1650? 
What happened to them between 1670 and 1773? 

What evidence is there of change between 1790 and 1890? 
How many years have passed since the time of Ivan? 


Have the students write answers to the following questions and keep them 
in their folders: 


Why do you think change didn’t happen earlier? 
Why do you think Russia was “rolling full speed’”’ towards 
revolution at the beginning of the 1900s? 


Activity 16: Organize the students for some research on modern Russia, to 
be reported in Activities 29 and 32. Have students work in groups of four. 
Have them write a list of ten questions they think will get them the most 
information about Russia today. Then have two groups meet to combine 
their lists. Tell the students to revise, reword, or delete, until they again 
have ten questions. Each group of eight students will be a committee to 
research one set of questions and plan ways to report the information to 
the rest of the class. The lists should include the following: 


What is the land and climate of Russia like? 

What are some major events in the history of Russia? 

Who are the leaders in Russia and how are they chosen? 

What decisions does the government make? 

In what ways does Russia influence other countries of the 
world? 


Note: The amount of direction and guidance you give to the research work 
will depend greatly on the maturity and the previous experience of your 
students. Periods of research can be alternated with the early activities in 
Sequence 3. The students will be asked to report on the geography of 
Russia in Activity 29 and on other information in Activity 32. 


Following are suggested materials for student research: 
Books (nonfiction): 


The Fall of the Winter Palace 

The Key to Moscow 

The Land of the Russian People 
Picture Map Geography of the USSR 


Russian Composers 

The Russian Revolution 

Russia: The Story of a Nation 
Russia Under Stalin 

Soviet Union 

Soviet Union (First Books Series) 
Young Russia 


Books (fiction): 


A Late-Born Child 

The Adventures of Strong Vanya 
Another Place, Another Spring 
Baba Yaga 

The Diary of Nina Kosterina 
Fanny 

Katia 

Nikolai Lives in Moscow 

With Dersu the Hunter 


Films: 


Siberia: Endless Horizon 

Soviet School Children 

The Soviet Union: Faces of Today 
The Soviet Union: Past and Present 


Filmstrips: 


Soviet Agriculture 
Soviet Land, Soviet People 
This Is the Soviet Union (Group 1) 


Intake of | Activity 17; Write on the chalkboard: 
information 


ten-speed bike 
one-speed bike: 


Ask the following questions to develop the difference between market and 
command economies: 


Which kind of bike do you prefer? 

How does the person who sells bikes know which type 
most people prefer? 

If you owned a bike factory, which kind would you make? 
Why? 

If there are more buyers than bikes, what might you do? 
Why? 

If suddenly there are more bikes than people who want to 
buy them, what can happen to the price? 

What do the sellers do if the price is too low? 

What do buyers do if the price is too high? 

Then, who really decides what and how much should be 
produced? 





Write the words, market economies, on the chalkboard. Tell the students 
that countries where buyers and sellers make the decisions about produc- 
tion (what is made and how much) have market economies. Then ask: 


If the government of a country tells the factory how much 
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Write command economies on the chalkboard. Tell the class that countries 
where the government makes the major decisions about production have 


raw material they can have to make bikes, or tells the store 
owner how much to charge, or passes a law allowing only 
government workers to ride bikes, who has made the 
decisions about the production of bikes? 


command economies. 


Read the following examples to the students. After each one ask them to 
decide whether a market economy or a command economy is being 


described. 


Ask: 


Read the following to the class and ask them to listen for new words: 


Ask: 


Mr. Smith is a taxi driver. He owns his own cab which he 
bought two years ago. He can pick up and deliver riders 
anywhere in the city, but he usually does most of his 
business near the office buildings downtown. Business is 
good. He makes enough money to pay for his gasoline and 
other expenses, and has a little profit. On busy days he 
makes extra money, and on slow days when the offices are 
closed for a holiday he does not make enough to pay 
expenses. . 


Mr. Henry manages a government-owned gasoline sta- 
tion. The government expects him to run the station so it 
does not lose money. If it loses money, the government 
will make someone else manager. Mr. Henry is paid each 
week by the government. He receives the same amount for 
himself and his family as other workers who have the same 
size family. Mr. Henry does not own any part of the 
gasoline station that he manages. . 


In what kind of economy does Mr. Smith probably live? 
Mr. Henry? 

In the days of Ivan IV, which type of economy do you think 
Russia was more like? Why? 

Which type of economy do you think the United States 
today is more like? Why? 


In country X, the airlines that connect the major cities are 
owned by several companies. Each of these companies got 
started when some people realized that travelers would 
probably pay enough money to travel between the cities 
for an airline company to make a profit. These people 
bought some airplanes, hired some pilots and other work- 
ers, rented some space at city airports, and started selling 
tickets. When the companies have lots of travelers, the 
airlines make money and the people who own the com- 
panies get rich. The owners are sometimes called 
Capitalists because it was their capital investment that 
started the airlines. Sometimes the government helps the 
airlines when business is bad. 


Is the capitalistic system of country X more like a market 
economy or more like a command economy? Why? 


Read: 


Country Y has a socialistic system. The government runs 
the airlines as a service to the people who travel. It charges 
the travelers enough to pay for the costs of running the 
airline. When many people travel, the government in- 
creases the number of flights, and when few people travel 
it reduces them. Sometimes the government is forced to 
ask capitalists in other countries to invest money in their 
airline because of high costs. 


Ask: 


Is the socialistic system of country Y more like a market 
economy or a command economy? Why? 


Tell the class that Unit 2 of their book describes the events that brought a 
socialistic system of government to Russia. 
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Political conditions reflect personalities of individuals as well 
as philosophical ideas. 


The kinds of government under which people in Central Eurasia have lived 
have been brought about in part by people in power who believed they 
knew what was best for all the people. 


Sequence 3 


Activity 18: Explain to the class that in the next section of the book Mr. 
Gross described Lenin during the time when he came into power in Russia. 
Mention that although the story covers the time between 1917 and 1924, it 
also tells about events that Lenin remembers from his earlier life. 

Have the class read pages 35-53 and read the captions under the pictures. 
They are to list the major events in the story that occurred before the trip 
Lenin made from Switzerland to Russia. Have the students add all the dated 
events to the timeline in Activity 15. Have them total the number of years 
Lenin was outside Russia. 

A Lenin timeline is provided below for your convenience. The starred 
items are in the student book. 


*1870—Vladimir Ilich Ulyanov (Lenin) is born 
*1887—Alexander Ulyanov, Lenin’s brother, is hanged for plotting against 
the life of Czar Alexander III; Lenin is expelled from the UNIV ere Uy. 
for participating in student demonstrations 
*1981—Russia suffers from its worst famine; Lenin graduates from the 
university 
*1895—Lenin is arrested for preparing a revolutionary newspaper 
*1897—After being held for questioning for more than a year, Lenin is 
exiled to Siberia 
1900—Lenin goes to Western Europe and starts a revolutionary news- 
paper 
*1903—Lenin becomes the leader of the Bolshevik Party 
*1905—The czar pardons all political exiles and Lenin returns to Russia and 
works with other revolutionaries 
*1907—Lenin goes to live in Western Europe and writes revolutionary 
pamphlets; trade unionists organize soviets (workers’ councils) 
1912—Several Bolsheviks establish Pravda (Truth), a revolutionary news- 
paper, that is openly sold in Russia; Lenin moves to Austria- 
Hungary and is the chief writer for Pravda 
*1917—Russia is losing the war; Lenin returns to Russia from Switzerland; 
the Bolsheviks seize the government; Lenin comes to power 
1918—A civil war begins between the Bolsheviks and anti-Bolsheviks 
1920—Civil war ends with Lenin and his party, now known as Com- 
munists, in power 
1924—Lenin dies from a stroke; Stalin takes over 


Ask: 


What was Lenin doing during the years he didn’t live in 
Russia? 

Why did he keep returning to Russia whenever he could? 

What events helped put Lenin in power? 

What was one of Lenin’s sources of power? (propaganda) 


Writing 


Comparing 


Looking at the timeline, if Lenin had lived before 1800, 
would he have had the same source of power? Why or 
why not? 


Activity 19: Duplicate the following examples of Lenin’s writings for the 
class to read: 


“Freedom in capitalist society always remains about the 
same as it was in the ancient Greek republics: freedom for 
the slaveowners. Owing to the conditions of capitalist 
exploitation the modern wage slaves are so crushed by 
want and poverty that ‘they cannot be bothered with 
democracy... ~ 


“Thus, in capitalist society we have a democracy that is 
curtailed, wretched, false; a democracy only for the rich, 


for the minority. . . . In other words, under capitalism we 
have ... a special machine for the suppression of one 
class by another. . . . To be successful, such an undertak- 


ing as the systematic suppression of the exploited majority 
by the exploiting minority calls for the utmost ferocity and 
savagery in the work of suppressing; it calls for seas of 
blood through which mankind has to wade in slavery, 
serfdom and wage labor.” 
from Essential Works of Marxism, 
pp. 169, 172, Bantam Books, 1961 


Ask: 


What is Lenin trying to do? 
How does he do it? 
What words are intended to arouse strong feelings? 


Tell students to underline the feeling-laden words used to persuade the 
reader. Have them take some of the same words or others and write a brief 
paragraph to persuade readers to be against something, such as war or 
pollution. 

After they share some of their writings, have a volunteer state the 
position against (pollution) giving just the basic reasons without the strong 
words. Then ask the class for the difference between the two types of 
persuasion. 

Tell the class that the word propaganda means the spreading of an idea, 
information, or rumor for the purpose of deliberately influencing what 
others think. 


Activity 20: Ask the class: “‘Who uses propaganda in our society?” List their 
responses on the board. Typical responses: 


politicians conservation groups 
oil companies real estate people 
labor unions taxpayer groups 


After each response, ask: 


Who is affected by their propaganda? 
In what way? 
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newspaper, television, and magazine ads 

newspaper letters to the editor 

newspaper accounts of a controversial local or national 
topic 

bumper strips 

billboard messages 

letters asking for charity 


Let them meetin small groups to share their examples. Tell them to decide 
whether each example is an appeal to buy something, to do something, or 
to think a certain way. Appoint a committee to arrange a bulletin board 
display of the propaganda examples. 


Optional Activity: Explain to the students that they will be developing 
propaganda projects. Each person, working alone or with someone else, 
will be responsible for producing some form of propaganda. The object of 
the propaganda is to convince other students to accept a particular point of 
view, or to get them to perform some action. The actions might be related 
to current issues or activities in the school. The forms of the propaganda 
might be speeches, signs, printed advertisements, pictures, slide shows, 
tape recorded messages, bumper stickers, and so forth. 

Have the projects presented or displayed for the entire class. Some 
possible points of discussion are: 


Who is the propaganda directed toward? 

What is the behavior sought by the propaganda? 

In what ways does it appeal to emotions? In what ways 
does it appeal to logical thinking? 

How truthful or honest is it? 


Activity 21: Refer the students to the following two paragraphs from page 
44 of the student book. 


He looked across at his sleeping wife, Krupskaya. What 
they had gone through together! He could pluck a 
thousand memories from the air. 

They had met in Petrograd, more than 20 years ago. She 
was a teacher in an adult evening school for workers. 
Because he wanted to learn about the feelings and condi- 
tions of working people he spent time at the school. Most 
of all Lenin wanted to organize a revolutionary party. He 
wanted to find out which revolutionary ideas workers 
would listen to. He also wanted to learn the best ways of 
spreading those ideas. 


Then ask: 


What did Lenin want to learn? 

Why do you think Lenin wanted to know these things? 

In what ways did Lenin use propaganda? 

What groups of people were affected? Why? 

What groups of people were not affected? Why? 

Why do you think Lenin’s propaganda had more effect on 
factory workers than on village peasants before 1917? 


Intake of 
information 


DEVELOPING 
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Activity 22: Refer the students to the section on pages 42 and 43 that 
describes Marx’s and Lenin’s ideas and ask: 


Who did Marx think got the most money from production 
(from making something)? 

Who did he think should get this money? 

Why did he think this? 

Why did Marx think the government should own all the 
goods of production? 

Why did Marx think individual people should not own 
them? 

How did Lenin plan to change Russia from a capitalistic 
system to a socialistic system? 

Why did Lenin think the only way to make this change was 
through revolution? 


Have the class review pages 50-53 to find out who or what helped the 
revolution along. After discussing the reading, ask: 


Which things that helped the revolution also made condi- 
tions worse for the people? 
How did Lenin see famine helping the revolution? 


Have the students check their written hypotheses from Activity 15 to see if 
they wish to make any changes. 


Activity 23: Have the students read pages 53-65 to find evidence that not 
everyone supported Lenin. Tell half the class to list events or people that 
worked for Lenin’s plan of revolution. Tell the other half to list events or 
people that worked against the plan. 





For Lenin’s Plan Against Lenin’s Plan 
Trotsky supports Lenin many believe Lenin is dangerous 
more people join party government says Bolsheviks are 
trying to weaken Russia 
more people listen to propaganda workers turn against Bolsheviks 
workers, soldiers, sailors Lenin has to hide in Finland 
demonstrate 
Trotsky plans takeover Kerensky heads new government 
soldiers join revolution army chief plans takeover of new 
government 
Lenin organizes revolt opponents of revolution become 
organized 
soldiers, workers, and peasants opponents supported by 
arm themselves foreign countries 


members of Kerensky govern- 
ment arrested 


After the class exchanges information from each list, have them read the 
last paragraph on page 59. Ask: 


1. What did the revolutionists plan to seize first? 

2. What items on your lists explain how they could do this? 
3. Why would they want to seize railways, power stations, 
and telegraph offices? 
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4. What can you say about the “bloodless overthrow” as it 
is called in the caption on page 59? 


Let the class discuss on which list they would put ‘‘civil war follows 
takeover of the government.” Then have them write two paragraphs. In 
the first paragraph they should explain which items on the lists seem to 
have contributed the most to a successful revolution. In the second, they 
should explain what on the list might have led to the civil war. 


Activity 24: Have someone write the slogan ‘Peace, Land, and Bread” on 
the chalkboard. Then state some event that created a problem in Russia. 
Let the class decide to which part of the slogan the event is related. For 
example: 


The Russians went to war with Japan. (peace) 
The freed serfs came to the cities. (land) 
In 1891 there was a great famine. (bread) 


Write another slogan, “Power to the People,’”’ on the board and ask: 


What solution to problems did the revolutionists suggest 
with the slogan? 


Have the students reread pages 61-65 for evidence of what the slogan 
meant to Lenin. Then ask: 


ANALYZING 1. What did Lenin do when 
VALUES - people wanted free elections? 
people opposed his leadership? 
his enemies called him a Social Democratic Czar? 
his friends praised him? 
2. What reasons do you think he had for 
' executing his enemies? 
ignoring people’s opinions? 
3. What do these reasons tell you about what Lenin 
thought was important? . 


Duplicate the following for the students to read and select one alternative 
action: 


Suppose you are running for class president. You are de- 

termined to be elected because you know the other two 

candidates don’t care that much about class activities. 

What will you do? 

____a. Tell everybody how much better president you 
will be. 

____ b. Threaten the other candidates into withdrawing. 

___.c. Give the class a party with money belonging to 
your grandmother. 

___.d. Start false rumors about the other candidates. 


Tally the class choices and continue the values discussion: 


4. If you chose to (start false rumors), what does that show 
you are willing to do in order to win? 
(Continue with the other choices.) 


Ask students to write their answers to the following questions: 


5. In what order would you put choices b, c, and d to 
indicate what you are most willing to do, less willing, least 
willing? Why? 
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6. What does this say about what’s important to you? 


Let students draw a value continuum (from work of Sidney Simon, et al.) 
like the one below and draw a line where they think they choose to be on 
the continuum. Have each student write areason for his choice and file it in 
his folder. 


Jackie-find- | | | Pat-do-any- 
a-way-to-lose 


thing-to-win 


In evaluating written responses to Questions 5 and 6, note the student’s 
ability to produce an inference about values from an example of a person’s 
behavior. The example of behavior in this case is the student’s own choice 
about what to do in a school election. Some students may need encour- 
agement and/or help in seeing how such inferences can be made. 

If the student is able to infer values from behavior, then a criterion called 
Ethical Level is useful in evaluation. The three categories below illustrate 


the high and low levels of possible student responses. 


Ethical level 


a. Does the student’s response show altruism—concern for the welfare of 
others? 
For example: ‘(c, b, d) | don’t want to hurt anyone.” 


b. Does the student’s response show conformity—concern for pleasing 
others, or obeying authority? 

For example: ‘‘(c, b, d) I’d rather do things to make people like me, instead 
of making enemies.” 


c. Does the student’s response show egocentrism—primary interest in 
seeking pleasure, avoiding punishment, or in bargaining? 
For example: ‘(c, b, d) | couldn’t get in trouble for having a party.” 


Activity 25: From the study of Ivan IV, recall who gained power and who 
lost power under his rule. Duplicate the following and have the students 
read it to find out who gained power and who lost power after the revolu- 
tion. 


When the Bolsheviks gained control of the government, 
there were many who opposed them. As these different 
groups rose up and spoke out, they took up arms and 
sought help outside Russia. Between 1918 and 1921 the 
country was in civil war. Hungry peasants were unhappy 
with the government that could not improve living condi- 
tions; business leaders objected to losing their companies 
to the government; people who had had power resented 
losing it. 

During this time, however, the Bolsheviks gradually de- 
feated those who opposed them. They also reorganized 
the economic system and reduced the power of the 
church. By 1922, the Bolsheviks controlled the govern- 
ment and the economs and were strong enough to elimi- 
nate all opposition. They had the power to direct Russia 
and its people toward the goals they had set. 
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Ask: 


DEVELOPING 1. What worries about power and his son’s succession to 
GENERALIZATIONS the throne did Ivan IV have? (page 16) 

2. What worries about power and the future leader of 
Russia did Lenin have? (page 65) 
3. Why do you think some people say ‘‘power corrupts’? 
4. Why do you think some people say “without power, 
nothing changes’’? 
5. What can you say about getting and using power? 


If available, show the film Bags— a symbolic presentation about power. 


Activity 26: Recall with the students the list of words used to describe 
people in the Opener. Ask: 


What words do you think the people of Revolutionary 
Russia might use to describe Lenin? Why? 
What words do you think Lenin might use to describe 
himself? 
What words might you use to describe him? Why? 
Inferring Why do you think different people have different views 
about Lenin? 


Optional Activity: Have the students select describing words for two topics 
to be kept in their folders, not to be shared: 


How | See Myself 
How | Think Others See Me 
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as philosophical ideas. 


The kinds of government under which people in Central Eurasia have lived 
have been brought about in part by people in power who believed they 
knew what was best for all the people. 


Sequence 4 


Activity 27: Have the students read the caption under the poster on page 
55. Ask: 


What is Lenin doing with the broom? 
Why does the poster show a globe of the world instead of 
Russia only? 


Have the students look on pages 41, 52, 54, and 55 for evidence of Lenin’s 
dream about worldwide change. Then ask: 


Why did Lenin change the name of the Bolshevik Party to 
the Communist Party? 


Read the following to the class: 


In 1919, Lenin sent a letter to Hungarian workers. The following are 
some quotes from the letter: 


Comrades, the news we have been receiving from the 
Hungarian Soviet leaders fills us with delight and joy... . 
You have set the world an even better example than Soviet 
Russia by your ability to unite all Socialists. ... You are 
waging the only legitimate, just, and truly revolutionary 
war, awar of the oppressed against the oppressors. . . . All 
honest members of the working class all over the world are 
on your side. 
from Against Revisionism by Lenin, 
pp. 499-503, Foreign Languages 
Publications, Moscow, 1959 


Ask: 
Why do you think Lenin was ‘‘delighted’’? 


Have the students look at the map of Eastern Europe, page 126, and locate 
the countries whose governments are controlled by Communist Party 
leaders. 


Albania Bulgaria Czechoslovakia 
Hungary Poland Romania 
Yugoslavia East Germany 


Ask: 
Which of the countries are located between Germany and 
Russia? 
What do you think might happen to small countries lo- 
cated between two large countries? 


Recall with the students why Ivan IV had a war with Poland, text pages 
28-29, captions on pages 27-28. Ask: 
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How important do you think the Baltic Sea is to Russia 
today? 

In what way does communism in Poland make a difference 
to Russia? 


Have the students look at the map on page 126 as you read the following 
excerpt about Eastern Europe: 


Intake of There are two principal reasons why warfare and domina- 
information tion have characterized the history of this region. First, the 
area is well endowed with natural resources which make 
it attractive for conquest; in addition, its location doomed 
it. . . . East Central Europe was, and is a breadbasket for 
Europe and a supplier of goods to the world market. . . . 
When the neighboring strong countries desired to ex- 
pand, they took land from Eastern Europe. If one of the 
strong powers was afraid of being attacked by the other, it 
frequently occupied the middle ground as a buffer zone to 





protect itself from invasion. . . . For centuries the people 
there have been used to wars, occupations, exploitations, 
partitionings, and takeovers... the Tartars... the 
Turks... the Austrians... the Germans... and 
finally . . . the Soviet Union. 


from Czechoslovakia, Hungary, Poland 
by Ivan and Mary Volgyes, pp. 14-15, 
Thomas Nelson Inc., 1970 


Ask: be 


From your reading what is another reason why com- 
munism in the small East European countries is important 
to Russia? 


Note: If the Volgyes book is available, it will be valuable for research or 
reading aloud, especially the first two chapters. It explains in understand- 
able terms why the people of East Europe accepted socialism as a way to 
improve living conditions. It seems to be an honest appraisal of the advan- 
tages and disadvantages of communism, of some great achievements and 
persistent problems still to be solved. 


Have the students find the official title for U.S.S.R. on the map, page 126. 
Have them find S.S.R. in each of the different republics included in the 
Soviet Union. 


Ask: 


What does S.S.R. stand for in any one place? 

Why is S.S.R. not on the map in Hungary or Czechos- 
lovakia? 

Why do you think the smaller communist countries of 
Europe who are not members of the Soviet Union are 
sometimes called satellites of U.S.S.R.? 

Why do you think Russian leaders might be interested in 
having these countries remain communist satellites? 

Inferring How might the people who are not Communist Party 
members in a communist country feel about Russia’s 
interest in their country? 


Distribute desk maps of Eastern Europe and have the students use two 
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colors, one for the Soviet Union and one for the other communist coun- 
tries. 


Note: Czechoslovakia is now a federal socialist republic, consisting of two 
separate nations: the Czech Socialist Republic and the Slovak Socialist 
Republic. The map on page 112 indicates the regional separation. 


Optional Activity: Ask interested students to do some supplementary 
reading on Czechoslovakia. Suggested references: 


Books (nonfiction): 


Children of Czechoslovakia 

Czechoslovakia, Hungary, Poland 

East Europe 

Eastern Europe, Czechoslovakia, Hungary, Poland 
The Land and People of Czechoslovakia 

The Land and People of Hungary 

Picture Map Geography of Eastern Europe 


Books (fiction): 
Escape 
Folk and Fairy Tales: 


Favorite Fairy Tales Told In Czechoslovakia 

Shepherd’s Nosegay: Stories from Finland and Czechos- 
lovakia 

The Water Sprite of the Golden Town: Folk Tales of 
Bohemia 


Intake of | Activity 28: Tell the class that they will now read about two men of modern 
information | times, one in the Soviet Union and one in Czechoslovakia. Divide the class 
into two groups, one to read about Alexei, pages 66-95, and the other to 

read about Igor, pages 96-125. 


a. Within each group, have students work in pairs and 
write questions about the reading. 

b. All pairs of the Alexei group meet together to answer 
each other’s questions and to decide which questions get 
the best answers. (Igor group does the same.) 

c. Someone in each group writes the final list of ques- 
tions. (Duplicate the list or write it on chart paper.) 

d. Have the groups exchange questions. Alexei pairs now 
read about Igor and write their answers to questions about 
Igor. Igor pairs read about Alexei and write answers to 
questions about Alexei. 

e. Each Alexei pair meets with an Igor pair to check each 
other’s answers. 

f. All answers are filed in folders for use in later activities. 


When the assignment is finished, ask: 


What is it about Igor and Alexei that has made them heroes 
in their own countries? 
Which person would you prefer to be and why? 


Exchange of | Activity 29: Have the students who have been doing research on Russia 
information | (begun in Activity 16) report to the class what they have found out about 
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the geography of Russia. Encourage the class to ask questions of the 
students who are reporting. 

Have the students locate Bratsk and the Angara River on the resources 
map, page 127. Then have them locate Bratsk on the relief map, page 127, 
and tell what helped them find it. Ask: 


What minerals can be found 1200 kilometers east of Bratsk? 
800 kilometers west? 400 miles northwest? 


Have them take out their desk maps, locate Bratsk on it, and draw a circle 
around it with an 800 kilometer radius. Have them compare the desk map 
with the resources map and tell what landforms, waterforms, natural 
resources, and international boundaries are within the circle. 

Have the students locate Moscow on the resources map. Tell them it is 
the point where 56° north latitude crosses 38° east longitude (the upper, 
right-hand corner of the last E in the word Europe). Ask: 


In what direction do you travel from Bratsk to reach Mos- 
cow? (Students may need help in working with the 
curved meridians.) 

Why would the distance from Bratsk to Moscow measured 
on this map give an incorrect distance? (Because this is a 
flat map of a round world; one cannot curve a ruler.) 


Activity 30: Have the students review the picture captions describing the 
climate of Siberia, pages 72, 78, 89, 92. (This may have been reported by the 
research committee.) Have them locate the Irtysh, Ob, and Yenisey Rivers 
on the resources map, page 127. Ask: . 


In what direction do these rivers flow? 

Into what body of water do these rivers empty? 

Why would ships use these rivers only a few months each 
year? 


Have the students compare the resources map with the relief map, using 
the legend to answer the following: 


1. What other information about Siberia do these maps 
show? 

2. What on the two maps shows that Irkutsk is an impor- 
tant city? Omsk? Vladisvostok? 

3. How do new hydroelectric plants affect manufacturing? 
cities? 

4. How are manufacturing, cities, and transportation in 
Siberia valuable to the rest of the Soviet Union? 

5. What can you say about Siberia? 


Have the students add whatever information you consider appropriate to 
their desk maps. 


If available, show film, Siberia: A Day in Irkutsk, or Siberia: The Endless 
Horizon. 


Optional Activity (or a special report by a group of interested students): 
Have the students look at a globe and identify the countries between the 
parallels of 50° and 60° north latitude. 


British Isles southern Norway 
northern Germany and Sweden 
and Poland much of Canada 
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Pose the question: Why don’t these places have the severe climate found 
between the same latitudes in Siberia? After they have offered reasons, 
send them to a wall map of the world and to a world atlas to find the 
location of ocean currents. Help them by showing how most of Europe is 
really a peninsula extending from the huge land mass of Asia. Describe or 
locate the warm currents that influence the climate of Western Europe— 
the Gulf Steam and North Atlantic Drift. Point out that the Ural Mountains 
separate Siberia from that influence, allowing the cold Arctic air to move 
south. Also, the mountains between Siberia and the southern half of Asia 
prevent warm air from flowing northward. 


Note: If your students need more information about climate, show the film 
Climate and the World We Live In. It describes the influence of latitude, 
ocean currents, winds, nearness to water, mountain ranges, and altitude 
on climate. 





Let the students apply what they have learned to answer: 


Why does Moscow, which has almost the same latitude as 
Bratsk, have a better climate than Bratsk?2 

Why does Juneau, Alaska have a warmer winter than St. 
Paul, Minnesota? 

Why do the central states of the United States have warmer 
summers and colder winters than the west coast of the 
United States? 


Activity 31: Give the students the following information to illustrate the 
growth in electrical power output, steel, and machine tools. 


1913. 01921551926 91933) 19409 319450 196 sme 


Electricity in 


Biltionvoakun 2.0 BS) 5.0 16.3 48.3 43.2 412.0 800.4 


Steel in millions 


4.2 ve 4.2 (Gees) COR 1207, 
of tons 


Magi Rentals Maat Pay 1 ns8.4) 38.4. 183.0 207.2 
in 1000s 


Ask: 


How many years are between each date? 

Between what two dates has the number of kwh of electric- 
ity increased the most? tons of steel? number of machine 
tools? 

Where do the numbers show the effect of Russia’s civil war 
on production? 

Where do they show the effect of World War II on produc- 
tion? 

How might the numbers between 1945 and 1971 indicate 
Russia’s efforts to industrialize? 

How does the production of electricity help this effort? 


Note: Further statistical data can be found in The Statemen’s Yearbook, 
1973-1974, available in many libraries. Other sources, but more difficult to 
use, are Statistical Yearbook and Demographic Yearbook published by 
United Nations, New York, 1974. 
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Activity 32: Ask the researchers to report to the class on the other informa- 


tion they have discovered about Russia. Have students take notes on the 


main points of the reports. As the reports are being presented, encourage 
students to raise questions. After the reports are finished, have the stu- 
dents decide which of their notes refer to Russia before the revolution, and 
which refer to Russia after the revolution. 


Note: If you haven’t shown a film surveying the history of Russia, this is a 
good time for it. Let the students add to their notes. 


Ask: 


From your notes, what are some main changes in the lives 
of the people since the revolution? 


Duplicate the following statistics for the students: 
’ U.S.S.R: EXPENDITURE FOR HEALTH SERVICE 


1960 4800 million rubles 1969 8600 million rubles 
1967 7451 million rubles 1971 -9623 million rubles 


Ask: 
What has happened to the cost of health service between 
1960 and 1971? 
U.S.S.R.: NUMBER OF INFANTS OUT OF EVERY 1000 WHO DIE 


1913 273 infants 1950 ~—s 811s infants 
1940 184 infants 1971 23 infants 


Ask: 


What is the achievement demonstrated by these figures? 
How do you think Russians feel about this achievement? 
Why would they feel that way? 


Have the students compare the infant death rates in Russia with those in 
Mexico and Great Britain. Tell the students that Mexico had its big revolu- 
tion to help the poor in 1910 and that Great Britain is a European country 
where health care is provided for everyone as in Russia. 


Note: Information about Great Britain in the United Nations sources is 
found under the heading of United Kingdom. In the Statesman’s Yearbook 


have students look for the heading, Commonwealth. 


-INFANT DEATHS PER 1000 


1953 1963 1972 
U Ss5.hs 68.0 31.3 ea 24S 
Mexico byes 68.5 61.3 


Great Britain 27.6 21.8 17.6 


Ask: 


Which country has the lowest death rate for infants? 
Which country shows the biggest change during this 
period of time? (Russia) 


Which countries are probably still working on the prob- 
lem? (all of them) 
Why do you think so? 


Have the students compare health gains in four countries, two communist, 
two democratic: 


LIFE EXPECTANCY 
Population at 


Year Last Census Male Female 
ULS-S.Re 1970 241,700,000 65 74 
Mexico mheVAN) 48 ,225 ,238 61 64 
Great Britain 1971 53,827,545 68 74 
Czechoslovakia 1970 14,361,557 66 73 

NUMBER OF PEOPLE FOR EACH DOCTOR 

Year People Year People 
US2Sake 1969 433 1970 421 
Mexico 1968 1846 1972 1385 
Great Britain 1967 860 1974 - | /O7 
Czechoslovakia 1969 480 1971 461 


NUMBER OF PEOPLE FOR EACH HOSPITAL BED 


Year People Year People 
WESSS: Re 1969 107 1970 91 
Mexico 1968 549 1970 785 
Great Britain 1968 100 ADA 110 
Czechoslovakia 1969 100 1971 99 


Ask: 


Which country has the most people to provide health 
services for? 

In which country is the average life span of both men and 
women the longest? the shortest? 

In which countries were there more doctors for people 
after 1970 than before that date? (all four) 

Which two countries had the most doctors for people both 
before and after 1970? (Russia, Czechoslovakia) 
Which countries had the most hospital beds for people 
both before and after 1970? (Russia, Czechoslovakia) 
Why do governments keep records about doctors, hospi- 
tal beds, infant deaths, and life expectancy? 

Why do you think countries are interested in improving 
national health? 

Why might it be easier to improve national health in com- 
munist countries? 


Then have the students compare some other standard of living indicators 
in Czechoslovakia, Russia, and Mexico. 


NUMBER OF TELEPHONES PER 1000 PEOPLE 
1968 1969 1970 1971 1972 


WeSeSaks 45 50 50 49 53 
Czechoslovakia 125 134 138 146 154 
Mexico 25 Pa 31 34 38 
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NUMBER OF RADIOS PER 1000 PEOPLE 
1960% $1968.54 1969 54 1970 iad 971 1972 





WESESE Re 205 360 375 390 408 404 
Czechoslovakia 259 276 ye 267 264 263 
Mexico 95 255 265 276 294 301 


NUMBER OF TELEVISION SETS PER 1000 PEOPLE 
1960 21965 2519692819709" 1971 1972 





WESeSeke DY Ante 27, 143 160 162 
Czechoslovakia 58 199 208 214 220 228 
Mexico 19 45 52 59 65 73 


Have pairs of students write questions similar to the ones you have asked 
about health statistics that compare the three countries. Let them answer 
each other’s questions. 


If aresearch group on Czechoslovakia was organized after Activity 27, have 
them report now. Ask: 


What in the report tells how Czechoslovakia is different 
from Russia? similar to Russia? 
What differences are there within Czechoslovakia itself? 


If available, show one of the following: 
Films: 


Twenty-four Hours in Czechoslovakia 
Czechoslovakia: The Land and the People 
Czechoslovakia: Progress in Industry 


Sound filmstrips: 


The Culture of Czechoslovakia 
Czech Agriculture 


Activity 33: Have the class look through the picture captions, pages 70-93, 
to find what the Russian government provides for people, e.g., cheap rent, 
day care centers, free medical care, etc. Then ask: 


How do (day care centers) help Russian workers? (cheap 
rents, paid vacations, pensions) 

Why do you think the government provides for all these 
needs? 

What are some things the people give up (as Igor or you 
and | might see it) in order to have a better life than the 
peasants and workers had under the Czars? 

What are some changes you might predict for Russia 50 
years from now? Why? 


Activity 34: Give the following outline headings to the students. Have pairs 
of students fill in supporting statements using their books and the answers 
from Activity 28. The items most easily found are filled in for your conveni- 
ence. Your students may list other items inferred from the reading or other 
activities. 








. Changes were taking place in 
Bratsk. 

1. new apartments, paved 
roads, lights, schools, fac- 
tories 

privately owned cars, boats 
bonuses to workers 

more comforts 

generation gap 
preparations for 50th An- 
niversary, reporters 








SP hae’ pet) 


. Some decisions Alexei made 

Torihiinise| (arr) ai 

1. joining the Komsomol 

2. joining the Communist 
Party 

3. choosing his job 

4. spending his free time 


. Some decisions were made for 
Alexei by others. 

1. assignment to Bratsk 

2. taking his wife to Bratsk 

3. building time schedule 


. Alexei wanted to go to Ust llim. 
1. Bratsk dam finished 


2. not one to just watch power 
generators 
3. troubled by changes 


Alexei was proud of his coun- 
try. 

1. people volunteered to build 
dam 

strength of the country 
success in World War II 
had faith in the future 
people working together 
for the good of society 





RW 


. Changes were taking place in 


Prague. 

1. freedom of speech and ac- 
tion 

2. Dubcek, new head of party, 
promises socialism with a 
human face 

3. demonstration by the 
young, cheers for Dubcek, 
boos for some party mem- 
bers 

4. Christian magazines free to 
speak out on public matters 


. Some decisions Igor made for 


himself. 
EenOtmnlO ne TilINmeSOCIalist 
realism” 


2. do other kinds of work 


. Some decisions were made for 


Igor by others. 

1. kind of films to make 

2. amount of personal free- 
dom 


. Igor wanted to film ‘‘Hidden 


Voices.” 

1. trained to make films 

2. world must know the truth 

3. excited by what was hap- 
pening 


Igor was proud of his country. 

1. feeling of belonging 

2. ability of people to laugh at 
themselves 

3. Jan Hus also fought for 
change 


Activity 35: After the outlines are completed, let two pairs of students 
compare their outlines and add to them or change them so that all students 
have similar information. Then divide the class into four groups and give 
one person in each group the following questions to use in leading a 
discussion. 


What changes was Alexei proud of? Why? 

What changes was Igor glad to see? Why? 

What worries did Alexei have about the changes in Bratsk? 

What worries did Igor have about the changes in Prague? 

What words would you use to describe the personality of 
Alexei? of Igor? 
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If Igor had had the personality of Alexei, what might have 
been different in the story? 

If Alexei was more like Igor what might have been differ- 
ent? 

How do you think it is possible for two men raised under 
similar governments to be so different? 


Reassemble the class and divide it in half. Have the two sides face each 
other to debate the affirmative and negative sides of any or all of these 
statements. Assign a person to be moderator or assume the role yourself. 


Alexei was more patriotic than Igor. 

Igor had more guts than Alexei. 

Alexei will be remembered longer than Igor. 

Igor was more concerned about people than Alexei. 


Activity 36: Recall with the students why Lenin didn’t want Stalin to be the 
leader of the Communist Party, page 65. Ask: 


In the story of Alexei, what evidence is there that Lenin was 
right? (pages 82-83) . 

Why did this evidence trouble Alexei? 

Why did he decide the truth about Stalin had to be told? 

Why do you think the truth didn’t make any difference in 
the way he felt about his country? 

How does the truth about the way our government treated 
Native Americans affect your feelings about your coun- 
try? Why? 

How did Igor describe patriotism? (page 100) 

How do you think Alexei might describe his feelings of 

- pride in his country? 


Write the two phrases below on the chalkboard: 


My country, right or wrong! 
My country, let’s right the wrong! 


Ask: 


Which patriotic slogan fits Alexei and the people in his 
story best? Why do you think so? 

Which is better for Igor and the Czechs in the story? Why 
do you think so? 

Which one would best describe your feelings about your 
country? Why? 


Have the students write what patriotism means to them and describe 
several of their actions they think .show patriotism. 


Activity 37: Have the class plan a dramatization for pages 97-103. There are 
enough roles for all students. After the play, ask: 


What were the students demonstrating for? 
What were they protesting against? 


Have the students recall the reference to student riots at Columbia, page 
116. Ask: 


What is the difference between what the students in the 
two countries were protesting? 
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What is the difference between a riot and a demonstra- 
tion? 


Write the words demonstration and riot on the chalkboard and ask for 
other ways people have of protesting when the government does some- 
thing they don’t like. List the responses, such as: 


demonstrate riot 

strike terrorize people 

write letters petition 

leave the country vote 

lobby kidnap someone important 


Discuss the meaning of each type of protest. Then ask: 


1. If you don’t like a school rule, which of the types of 
protest are most likely to bring peaceful change? 

2. What might happen if you use violence? Why? 

3. How is a protest to the school leaders like a protest to 
the government? 

4. In what ways can people in both situations use power? 
(both protestors and receivers of protest) 

5. What can you say about protest? 


Have the students bring in news items about different kinds of current 
protest or have them describe some kinds of protest. Some of the exam- 
ples of propaganda in Activity 20 may also be usable for examples of 
protest. Let them practice categorizing by organizing the items by causes, 
by leaders, or by kinds of protest. 


Activity 38: Have the students reread Alexei’s meeting with Hodakov, the 
new architect who criticized the buildings in Bratsk, pages 72-74. Ask: 


1. What did Hodakov say about Bratsk? 

2. How do you think Alexei felt? Why do you think he felt 
that way? 

3. Who has a different idea about how he felt? Why do you 
think so? 

4. Has anyone ever criticized your work, your school, your 
friends? (Let volunteers describe their experiences.) 

5. How do you feel when you are criticized? Why do you 
think you feel that way? 


Student responses to Question 2 can be evaluated according to the follow- 
ing criteria. For each criterion the high and low levels of possible student 
responses are illustrated. 


1. Abstractness 


a. Does the student’s response include abstract words 
which refer to qualities or attitudes rather than to concrete 
incidents? 

For example: “He felt hurt because he helped to build 
Bratsk and was proud of it.” 


b. Does the student’s response include no abstract words 
or refer to a concrete incident? 

For example: “Alexei said that new houses should be built 
later.” 
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2. Sensitivity 


a. Does the student recognize the feelings of others or 
theorize about feelings that are not obvious? 

For example: ‘Maybe he felt sad because Hodakov didn’t 
understand about Bratsk.”” 

b. Does the student indicate no recognition of the feel- 
ings of others? 

For example: “He though Hodakov was wrong.” 


3. Tentativeness (Note that Tentativeness is either indicated or it is not. 
There are no high to low levels for this criterion.) 


a. Does the student indicate the possibility that his/her 
inference is based on limited data, and therefore, may be 
misleading? Terms such as “might,” “maybe,” “it seems,” 
“1 think” are indicative of this criterion. 

For example: “He was probably angry because they didn’t 
agree about what should be done in Bratsk.”” 


b. Does the student indicate no possibility that his/her 
inference about Alexei’s feelings is based on limited data, 
and therefore, may be misleading? 

For example: ‘He was very angry at Hodakov’s ideas about 
Bratsk.”” 


Activity 39: Have the students recall Alexei’s meeting with Comrade Kas- 
lov, pages 74-75. Ask: 


1. What was the argument about? 

2. What else do you think Alexei might have done or said 

to the party official? 

3. What do you think might have happened if Alexei had 
2? Why? 


Repeat Questions 2 and 3 to get several alternative actions. Let students 
who responded to Question 4 in Activity 38 volunteer answers to the 
following questions: 


4. What are some things you have said or done when 
someone criticized you? 

5. As you think about it, was that a good or bad thing to 
do? Why? 

6. Is there anything you could have done differently? 
What? 

7. How do you decide what to do? 


Questions, such as these, which explore reactions to interpersonal con- 
flict, are particularly useful in assessing feelings and attitudes. Each stu- 
dent may be asked to write his/her answers to one or more questions 
before discussing, or a checklist may be used by the teacher to record 
responses during class discussion. In either case, the following criteria are 
suggested for evaluating student responses to Question 2. For each crite- 
rion high to low levels of possible student answers are illustrated. 


1. Ethical concern 


a. Does the student show concern for participants and/or 
try to reconcile opposing viewpoints? 











For example: “They both could have tried harder to un- 
derstand each other.” 


b. Does the student show an acceptance of rules and/or 
adherence to particular societal rules? 

For example: ‘He should have said that he was sorry that 
things were late.” 


c. Does the student solve the problem on the basis of 
expediency—as easily as possible, without regard to ethi- 
cal concerns and often by referral to other authority? 
For example: “He should have told the official to get 
someone else to do his job.” 


2. Sympathetic response 


a. Does the student show sympathy or support for those 
involved? 

For example: “He probably felt like he had to defend 
himself.” 


b. Does the student show a punitive attitude toward those 
involved? 

For example: “It was his fault that things were late. He 
shouldn’t have been angry.” 


3. Rationality 


a. Does the student indicate more than one solution 
and/or an awareness that the solution may be imperfect or 
that others of equal merit are possible? 

For example: ‘‘He might have asked Kaslov for new ideas 
or more workers so the work would get done faster.” 


b. Does the student indicate one solution and/or an 
awareness that the solution may be imperfect or that 
others of equal merit are possible? 

For example: ‘He could have thought of something where 
people could stay that would take less time to build than a 
hotel.” 


c. Does the student indicate no possible solution? 
For example: ‘Alexei did the only thing he could.” 


Possible Use of Results: 


Comparisons may be made with other student responses in regard to 
interpersonal conflict. In time, one would hope to see that students are 
becoming more “ethical” in the sense of progressing from simple expe- 
diency, to acceptance of rules, and then to concern with implications of 
rules for those involved. One would also hope to see students becoming 
more sympathetic with persons in a conflict situation and more flexible in 
developing solutions to such conflicts. 


Optional Activity: Read or duplicate for the class the poem “The First 
Wave”’ from Bratsk Station and Other New Poems by Yevgeny Yev- 
tushenko, Praeger Books, 1966. It is poetry written about the building of 
the Bratsk Hydroelectric Dam. The poem describes Alexei Marchuk and 
how it feels to be among the first men to come to an area to build. 


Note: Yevgeny Yevtushenko is a Russian poet widely known outside his 
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country. For several years he was in trouble with Soviet leaders and other 
writers who thought his poetry was too critical of social conditions. It was 
after that period the epic poem Bratsk Station was written. It tells about 
people who built the dam, about Russia’s past, faith in Russia’s future, and 
the brotherhood of all men. Bratsk comes from a word meaning brotherly. 


Activity 40: Draw a ‘‘decision tree” like the one below on the chalkboard 
and ask the students to think about the time Alexei was preparing to go to 
Bratsk, pages 76-77. Have the students give the reasons why they believe 
Alexei would want to go to Bratsk and the reasons why he might not want to 
go. Their responses might appear as below: 





Reasons for going Reasons against going 
to Bratsk to Bratsk 

He had been born in Siberia and It was cold. 

loved it. There were many insects. 
He wanted to help build Russia. He would have to live in a 
He believed in the Russian idea tent. 

of socialism. Natasha might not be able 
He said he believed in building to go with him. 

the future. It would be hard on Natasha. 
Natasha was assigned there with Not many people lived there. 

him. 


He was a trained engineer. 


Then ask: 


Which reasons on either side do you think had the most 

~ force? Why do you think so? Puta plus sign (+) by those 
reasons. 

Which reasons do you think probably had the least force? 
Why do you think so? Put a minus sign (—) by those 
reasons. 

Which reasons for wanting to go (on the left side) cancel 
out reasons for not wanting to go (on the right side)? 
(The fact that Natasha goes is one.) 

What do you think Alexei would have done if the place- 
ment board had said he had a free choice to go or stay, 
but that Natasha had to stay in Moscow for two years? 

Why do you think he would have done that? 


Then read the following to the class: 


Mr. Gross says that he thinks Alexei would have gone to 
Bratsk even if he had a free choice and even if Natasha had 
to stay in Moscow for two years. 


Ask: 


If this is true, what reasons need a plus changed toa minus, 
if any? 

What reasons need another plus sign? 

Looking at the forces that influenced Alexei’s decision, 
what can you say Alexei’s values? 


Activity 41: Recall with the class Alexei’s decision to leave Bratsk and help 


EVALUATION 


build another dam, pages 92-95. Ask: 


1. Suppose the government told Alexei to stay in Bratsk to 
talk to reporters and guide tourists around the dam. What 
do you think might happen? 

2. Why do you think that might happen? 

3. Can someone give a different idea about what might 
happen? Why do you think so? 

4. If, as one of you predicted,____~—=—SSSSS—SOh appened, 
what do you think would happen after that? Why? 


Note: The generalization being applied is: People’s behavior reflects their 
values. 


Student responses to Questions 1 and 2 can be evaluated according to the 
following categories: 


1. Does the student base his/her prediction on a clear 
understanding that people’s behavior reflects their values? 
For example: ‘(He would probably go to build the new dam 
because he thinks it is important for the country.” 


2. Does the student base his/her prediction on a different 
but valid generalization? 

For example: ‘The town will become famous because he is 
a famous man.” 


3. Does the student base his/her prediction on inappro- 
priate generalizations? 

For example: ‘He’d leave the country if he couldn’t do 
what he wanted.” 


4. Does the student state his/her prediction in highly 
specific terms? 
For example: “He would argue with the officials.” 


5. Does the student base his/her answer on his own ex- 
perience or reactions? 

For example: ‘“He’d get bored with his job, like | do some- 
times.” 


6. Does the student indicate an inability to deal with the 
question? 
For example: “Natasha would go with him.” 


If this procedure for evaluating student responses is used frequently, 
growth can be noted. The teacher can help the child whose responses are 
often in Category 6 by talking with the child, helping him/her to clarify his 
response. Be careful not to discourage children whose responses can be 
grouped into Categories 3, 4, and 5. Hopefully, the number of responses in 
Categories 1 and 2 will increase as students progress through the year. 


Activity 42: Divide the class into five groups, each group to review the 
information about one of the five men Igor interviewed for his film: 


pages 111-112 Jiri Hajek, the foreign minister 

pages 113-115 Vaclav Palacek, the political prisoner 
pages 116-117 the university student 

pages 118-121 Professor Eduard Liehm, the economist 
pages 122-125 Dr. Joseph Hromadka, the minister 
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Write this sentence on the board: 
Czechoslovakia must get rid of socialism! 
Then ask: 


What might Foreign Minister Hajek say to this? 

What might the political prisoner say? the university stu- 
dent? Professor Liehm? Dr. Hromadka? 

What are the main reasons they want to keep socialism? 


Have the students look at the captions under the pictures, pages 98-123, to 
answer these questions: 


1. If Czechoslovakia were to follow the ideas of ‘‘democra- 
tic socialism”’ as described by the five people, what would 
change? What might stay the same? Why? 

2. What else might happen? 

3. What would it take for to happen? 
4. If, as one of you predicted, happened, 
what might happen after that? Why do you think so? 








Note: The generalization being applied is: Change in one aspect of life is 
accompanied by change in others. 


Activity 43: Recall with the students what happened to Dubcek and 
Czechoslovakia (caption, page 125). Read or duplicate the following ex- 
cerpt from Prague’s 200 Days, by Harry Schwartz (pages 222-229, Praeger, 
1969): 


‘Twenty-four hours after the invasion began, the Kremlin 
knew it had blundered. . . . A mounting wave of fear and 
anger swept the world. . . . By August 23, virtually all the 
Western European Communist parties plus the Japanese 
Communist Party had made their opposition plain. It was 
much more difficult for the propaganda chiefs to justify the 
1968 invasion of Czechoslovakia. . . . Their audiences in 
1968 were far better educated, . . . and more acquainted 
with foreign countries through personal travel. ... . 


Ask: 


What do you think surprised the Soviet leaders most? 

How might the opinions of communists in other countries 
affect the decisions of the Soviet Union? Why? 

From the article, what are some other powers for change 
besides force and propaganda? 

How might education bring about change? Travel in other 
countries? 


If available, show the film Prague: The Summer of Tanks. 


Activity 44: Read or duplicate the following account: 


The Exile of Alexander Solzhenitsyn 


In February 1974, a 55-year old man got off a jet airliner at 
Frankfurt, Germany. The man was a famous Russian writer, 


Inferring 





Ask: 


Alexander Solzhenitsyn. He had just been deported from 
Russia. 

Twelve years earlier Solzhenitsyn had written about a 
concentration camp in Russia. The book was called One 
Day in the Life of lvan Denisovich, and it criticized former 
Russian leader Joseph Stalin. Many people praised it. 
Some, including Nikita Khrushchev, who was the Russian 
leader at that time, called it a masterpiece. 

However, Khrushchev was replaced as leader of Russia 
and the new leaders did not like Solzhenitsyn’s works. 

Then, in 1970, Solzhenitsyn won the Nobel Prize for 
Literature. The award made him famous world-wide, and 
made it harder for the Soviet government to keep him from 
speaking out. 

Finally, Solzhenitsyn allowed a new book of his to be 
published outside of Russia. It was called The Gulag Ar- 
chipelago, and it was a detailed account of the terrors of 
life under Lenin and Stalin. The Russian government 
reacted by sending Solzhenitsyn into exile. 


What was Solzhenitsyn protesting? 

How did he do it? 

Why do you think he kept on doing it? 

Which of the four men we have studied do you think 
Solzhenitsyn is most like? Why do you think so? 

What influence might world opinion have had on the Rus- 
sian leaders who decided to deport Solzhenitsyn rather 
than send him to prison? 

Which of the four men we have studied would care the 
most about the world’s opinion of Russia? Why do you 
think so? 
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Political conditions reflect personalities of individuals as well 
as philosphical ideas. 


The kinds of government under which people in Central Eurasia have lived 
have been brought about in part by people in power who believed they 
knew what was best for all the people. 


Conclusion 


Write the following words and definition on the chalkboard: ‘‘political 
conditions: conditions resulting from the kind of government people have 
and how that government affects the lives of the people.” Ask: 


1. What words do you think describe the political condi- 
tions of Russia at the time of Ivan IV? (After each question is 
answered, ask for someone to give another, different re- 
SpOnse.)o 7 

2. Who or what was partly responsible for these condi- 
tions? Why? 

3. What do you think describes the political conditions of 
Russia right after the revolution? 

4. Who or what was partly responsible? Why? 

5. What do you think describes the political conditions in 
Czechoslovakia when Igor was making his film? 

6. Who or what was partly responsible? Why? 

7. In what different ways have the common people 
reacted to the political conditions in the countries of Cen- 
tral Eurasia you have studied? 

8. Why do you think there were differences in the way 
they reacted? | 


Give each student a copy of the following to complete and hand in. 


From your brief study of the people in Central Eurasia, 
complete the unfinished sentences in a way that make 
them important ideas to remember: 
a. Central Eurasia has had different kinds of gov- 
ernment because 








b. Political conditions in any country 








c. People with power 











d. Different personalities 














Written or verbal student responses to the question about important ideas 
about Central Eurasia can be evaluated according to the following criteria. 
For each criterion high to low levels of possible student responses are 
illustrated. 





1. Abstractness 


a. Does the student’s response include abstract words 
which refer to qualities or attitudes rather than concrete 
incidents? 

For example (Question ‘‘c’’): “People with power use it to 
improve living conditions or do other things they think are 
important.” 


b. Does the student’s response include no abstract words 
or refer to concrete incidents? 

For example (Question “c’’): “People with power are like 
Ivan and Lenin.” 


2. Inclusiveness or completeness 


a. Does the student’s response encompass several as- 
pects of political power and political conditions in Central 
Eurasia? 

For example (Question “c’’): ‘People with power changed 
the governments of Central Eurasia through killing people 
and propaganda.” 


b. Does the student’s response omit most important as- 
pects of political power and political conditions in Central 
Eurasia? 

For example (Question ‘c’”): “People with power fought 
to keep it.” 


3. Tentativeness 


a. Does the student indicate the possibility that his expla- 
nation is based on limited data, and therefore may be 
misleading? Terms such as “might,” ‘“maybe,” “it seems,” 
“| think” are indicative of this criterion. 

For example (Question “b’’): “Political conditions in any 
country might change when a new leader takes over.” 


b. Does the student indicate no possibility that his expla- 
nation is based on limited data? 

For example (Question “b’’): “Political conditions in any 
country always change when a new leader takes over.” 


Notice the extent to which responses indicate a grasp of the Organizing 
Idea, e.g. ‘The kinds of government under which people in Central Eurasia 
have lived have been brought about in part by people in power who 
believed they knew what was best for all the people.” 

To assess growth in a student’s ability to generalize, compare these 
responses to those in Activity 10. 
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